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ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  SCHOOL 
An  Oral  School  for  Deaf  Children 

The  Cleveland  Day  School  for  Deaf  Children  was  established 
in  1893  despite  much  agitation  by  a  few  parents  who  wished  to  keep 
their  deaf  children  at  home  and  have  them  educated  at  the  same 
time.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  recom- 
mended, July,  1893,  that  a  school  for  deaf  children  be  established 
with  two  teachers  as  its  faculty.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  old 
Rockwell  Building,  East  6th  Street  and  Rockwell  Avenue,  N.  E., 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  with  an  enrollment  of  20  pupils.  The  work 
of  the  first  year  was  confined  to  the  manual  language. 

The  newer  Oral  Method  had  already  taken  a  firm  hold  in  a 
few  schools  in  the  East,  notably  Clarke  School  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  the  Horace  Mann  Day  School  in  Boston.  Cincinnati 
had  established  an  Oral  Day  School  in  1886. 

Cleveland  called  on  Cincinnati  for  an  orally-trained  teacher 
and  in  1894  a  Cincinnati  teacher  was  appointed,  who  started  oral 
work  with  the  younger  children  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

The  school  was  housed  in  the  Rockwell  Building  until  May, 
1899,  when  it  was  moved  to  a  leased  building  at  1304  Willson 
Avenue,  now  2380  East  55th  Street.  The  enrollment  at  this  time 
was  about  50  pupils,  with  a  faculty  of  five  teachers  and  a  principal 
who  did  part-time  teaching. 

The  school  continued  to  occupy  this  leased  building  until  the 
fall  of  1914  when  the  present  building  at  2390  East  55th  Street 
was  opened.  At  that  time  the  school  enrolled  90  pupils  and  had  a 
faculty  of  11  teachers  and  a  full-time  principal.  This  building  was 
the  first  in  the  United  States,  planned  and  built  as  a  Day  School 
for  Deaf  Children. 

The  official  name  of  the  school  from  its  beginning  until  June, 
1923,  was  the  "Cleveland  Day  School  for  Deaf  Children."  On  the 
latter  date  the  Board  of  Education  changed  the  name  to  "Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  School,"  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, who  was  himself  first  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

The  first  Ohio  law  providing  for  state  aid  to  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  deaf  was  passed 
in  1898.  With  funds  made  available  by  this  law,  the  Willson 
Avenue  building  was  leased  and  opened.  This  law  has  since  been 
amended  in  various  minor  details,  but  the  excess  cost  per  pupil  in 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  School  over  the  cost  per  pupil  in  schools 
for  normal  children  in  Cleveland  is  still  paid  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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Because  of  this  special  state  aid  any  deaf  child  of  normal  men- 
tality and  who  is  resident  in  Ohio,  may  attend  the  school.  The  dis- 
trict from  which  the  child  comes  pays  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  for  the  education  of  the  normal  child 
in  Cleveland  schools,  the  balance  of  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  State. 

Until  1905  there  had  always  been  at  least  one  class  using  the 
manual  method,  but  in  that  year  this  was  dispensed  with  and  the 
school  became  a  strictly  oral  school. 

The  first  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  was  in 
1910  and  consisted  of  two  boys,  both  deaf  from  infancy.  Both  of 
them  entered  East  Technical  High  School  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
One  of  them,  because  of  his  health  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
home,  was  compelled  to  leave  school  in  a  short  time.  The  other 
completed  his  high  school  course  in  three  years  and  studied  further 
at  Bradley  Polytechnic  College,  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  is  today  the 
manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing  teacher  in  the  school. 

The  third  class  to  be  graduated  consisted  of  three  boys  and  one 
girl.  The  girl  and  one  boy  entered  the  high  school  department  in 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf  from  which  they  were  gradu- 
ated in  two  years.  The  other  boys  attended  East  Technical  High 
School,  one  of  them  entering  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  later. 
He  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering  just  eight 
years  after  leaving  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  is  today  employed 
by  a  leading  firm  in  the  city. 

The  classes  vary  in  size  from  year  to  year.  The  largest  class 
ever  graduated  was  in  1926,  when  nine  boys  finished,  seven  of 
whom  entered  high  school.  Two  of  these  boys  graduated  from 
East  Technical  High  School;  one  from  Euclid  Central,  and  one 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  High  School  in  1930. 

The  so-called  totally  deaf  child  usually  is  not  difficult  to  locate 
and  his  parents  are,  as  a  rule,  anxious  to  place  him  in  school.  But 
the  hard-of-hearing  child  is  not  so  easily  found.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered dull  or  stupid,  inattentive  and  sometimes  a  nuisance  in  the 
regular  school.  If  he  has  frequent  colds,  sore  throat,  earache  or 
suppurating  ears,  he  is  sent  to  the  school  otologist  after  being  ex- 
amined by  the  school  doctor.  If  the  otologist  finds  the  child  very 
hard-of-hearing  he  sends  him  to  the  principal  of  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  School  for  examination. 

After  various  voice  tests  he  is  tested  on  the  Two-A  Audio- 
meter and  on  the  Four-A,  if  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  what  is 
being  done.     If  his  hearing  is  so  defective  that  he  cannot  under- 
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stand  spoken  language  at  ten  or  12  feet  with  his  back  to  the  speaker, 
he  is  recommended  for  transfer  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School 
at  once. 

For  the  past  three  years  trained  technicians  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  have  been  testing  the  hearing  of  all  third 
grade  children  in  the  city  schools,  retesting  all  doubtful  cases  and 
failures  in  other  grades.  All  children  with  a  loss  of  15%  in  the 
better  ear  are  sent  to  the  school  otologist  for  a  further  examination. 
Where  treatment  or  an  operation  may  help,  the  parents  are  con- 
sulted and  advised.  The  school  nurse  follows  up  these  cases  and 
sees  that  they  again  report  to  the  otologist  after  the  advised  treat- 
ment has  been  given.  Should  the  hearing  show  no  improvement 
transfer  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School  is  recommended.  When 
there  is  no  evidence  that  treatment  may  be  beneficial,  the  child  is 
transferred  at  once. 

Many  times  frightened,  bewildered  children  who  were  never 
able  to  keep  abreast  of  their  classes  have  come  to  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  to  find  that  they  really  are  capable  of  learning  and  that 
there  is  a  place  for  them  in  the  school  world.  After  mastering  the 
art  of  lip  reading  and  completing  the  eighth  grade  they  have  been 
able  to  rejoin  their  former  classmates  in  some  of  the  local  high 
schools. 

Several  times  the  school  has  been  called  upon  to  take  children 
who  had  found  no  place  in  the  school  system.  Before  the  speech 
correction  work  had  begun,  several  inveterate  stutterers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  and  were  able  to  do  their  work  creditably. 
Children  with  aphasia  have  been  enrolled  and  have  learned  to  talk, 
at  first  in  the  mechanical  speech  of  the  deaf,  and  with  more  facility 
as  time  passed.  The  deaf  children,  themselves,  are  always  most 
helpful  with  such  cases. 

All  children  attending  this  school  are  tested  by  the  Psychol- 
ogical Clinic,  using  the  Pintner  Test,  an  adaptation  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  test  for  the  deaf  child.  The  kindergarten  children  are  not 
tested  until  they  have  been  in  school  some  weeks. 

Aims  and  Objectives 

The  first  aim  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School  is  to  make 
children  who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  as  nearly  normal  as  pos- 
sible, to  teach  them  to  understand  spoken  language  when  seen  on 
the  lips  of  others  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  able  to  join 
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in  conversation  at  home,  and  to  mingle  intelligently  with  their 
fellows. 

All  pupils  who  have  the  ability  to  do  high  school  work  are 
advised  to  go  to  high  school  with  normal  children. 

In  the  last  semester  of  their  work  at  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
School,  these  children  are  given  a  start  in  the  9-B  work  so  that  they 
will  have  the  self-confidence  so  necessary  to  carry  them  through 
the  first  few  weeks  in  an  entirely  new  situation. 

An  effort  is  made  to  start  every  child  in  some  useful  occupa- 
tion by  which  he  will  be  able,  when  school  days  are  over,  to  earn  a 
living. 

Organization 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  School  enrolls  deaf  children  of  kin- 
dergarten age,  and  carries  them  through  the  eighth  grade.  During 
the  first  year  modified  kindergarten  work  and  the  beginning  of 
speech  and  lip-reading  are  given.  Because  of  the  complete  absence 
of  language,  progress  through  the  grades  is  very  slow  as  compared 
with  that  of  normal-hearing  children. 

The  first  semester's  work  after  kindergarten  is  listed  IB2  and 
will  usually  cover  about  one-half  the  1-B  work.  The  next  semester 
is  listed  1-B,  then  1-A2  and  1-A,  and  so  through  the  grades.  By 
so  listing  the  classes  both  the  children  and  their  parents  can  see 
that  the  pupils  are  making  progress  even  though  slowly. 

In  1929-30,  in  addition  to  a  full-time  principal,  there  were  14 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  six  grades,  three  in  the  junior 
high,  one  for  sewing  and  elementary  art,  one  manual  training  and 
mechanical  drawing,  and  a  half-time  cooking  teacher,  the  balance 
of  whose  time  was  devoted  to  physical  training,  placement  work, 
and  rhythm. 

Curriculum 

The  regular  city  curriculum  must  be  modified  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. For  the  first  two  or  three  years  only  specially-prepared  les- 
sons can  be  given  them.  Very  simple  primers  may  be  placed  in 
their  hands  during  the  third  year  in  School,  or  with  some  classes 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year. 

When  the  children  have  reached  the  3-A  or  4-B  grades,  some 
of  the  regular  texts  are  given  to  them,  but  these  still  must  be  much 
simplified  and  rewriting  of  much  of  the  material,  particularly  in 
geography  and  history,  is  necessary.  The  normal  child  hears  a 
word  literally  thousands  of  times,  where  these  children  see  it  on 
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the  lips  a  very  few  times.  The  idioms  of  a  changing,  growing  lan- 
guage, such  as  English,  always  causes  difficulties.  If  the  same 
group  of  letters  in  the  same  order  always  meant  the  same  thing,  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  would  be  much  simplified. 

During  the  first  year  the  children  learn  from  75  to  100  nouns 
always  with  the  correct  article  as  a  boy,  an  apple,  and  in  addition  to 
this  they  learn  about  the  same  number  of  actions  by  taking  com- 
mands, such  as  run,  walk,  clap  your  hands. 

They  begin  speech  work  by  learning  the  simple  elements  of 
speech,  the  open  vowels  a  (r),  ah,  oo,  first,  then  the  lip  consonants 
p.  f .  They  learn  both  the  written  and  printed  forms  and  learn  to 
write  them  from  dictation. 

Regular  tongue  gymnastics  are  given  for  flexibility  and  bab- 
bling exercises,  such  as  par,  par ;  par,  far,  far,  far,  in  order  to  train 
the  speech  organs.  Deaf  children  do  not  talk  naturally  because  they 
do  not  hear.    Speech  is  almost  entirely  an  imitation. 

It  usually  takes  the  deaf  child  two  years  to  complete  each  of 
the  first  three  or  four  grades  in  school.  Later  he  may  be  able  to 
complete  a  year's  work  in  a  year  and  to  finish  the  six  elementary 
grades  in  nine  or  ten  years.  The  majority  of  children  who  reach 
the  junior  high  department  can  complete  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  two  years. 

The  deaf  child's  progress  through  school  can  not  be  called  slow 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  when  he  enters  school  at  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  he  begins  where  the  hearing  child  begins  in  infancy  to 
understand  speech  and  language. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  must,  from  necessity,  be  employed 
in  some  gainful  occupation.  They  are,  therefore,  taught  to  do  hand- 
work at  an  earlier  age  than  are  normal-hearing  children.  Little 
girls  learn  to  hem  and  darn  and  weave  on  hand  looms  and  to  make 
and  furnish  simple  playhouses.  Little  boys  are  eager  for  the  time 
when  they  can  go  to  "shop'  ,  and  learn  to  make  and  paint  simple 
toys  and  small  useful  household  articles. 

The  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  of  the  older  boys  are 
high  grade,  the  boys  sometimes  being  placed  in  the  tenth-year 
classes  when  they  go  to  high  school. 

The  older  girls  learn  to  cut  and  make  their  own  pajamas, 
bloomers,  slips,  and  dresses,  and  to  remodel  clothing  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  brothers  and  sisters.  They  also  learn  to  plan,  pre- 
pare, and  serve  meals,  estimating  costs  and  doing  the  marketing. 
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Special  Features 

The  pupils  of  the  junior  high  department  are  organized  into  a 
student  council  which  includes  a  safety  club.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly  and  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law. 
Their  constitution  reads : 

1.  We  shall  try  to   foster  school  spirit  by  being  loyal  to  our  school, 
by  being  punctual,  and  by  trying  to  have  perfect  attendance. 

2.  We  shall  try  to  improve  our  scholarship. 

3.  We  shall  try  to  have  clean  athletics  and  to  play  fair. 

4.  We  shall  try  to  keep  order  on  the  playgrounds  and  watch  the  safety 
of  our  children. 

5.  We  shall  try  to  keep  the  lunchroom  neat  and  orderly. 

6.  We  shall  try  to  keep  the  children  from  marking  school  property. 

7.  We  shall  try  to  keep  order  among  our  children  on  the  street  cars. 

8.  We  shall  try  to  keep  the  washrooms  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

9.  We  shall  help  the  traffic  officer  to  get  the  children  safely  across 
the  street. 

The  children  are  eager  and  anxious  to  hold  meetings,  help  the 
younger  pupils,  and  they  feel  that  they  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  of  the  school.  A  junior  high  teacher  is  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

Besides  the  regular  gymnastic  classes,  the  younger  children 
have  had  regular  work  in  rhythm  with  the  piano  for  the  past  two 
years.  They  learn  to  recognize  high  and  low  tones  by  placing  their 
finger  tips  on  the  piano  with  their  eyes  closed  so  that  it  will  not  be 
a  case  of  seeing,  instead  of  feeling.  For  the  high  tones  they  point 
up,  for  the  low  tones  down.  After  a  few  weeks  they  learn  to 
recognize  soft  and  loud  tones  and  call  them  by  name.  The  next 
step  is  to  change  the  pitch  of  their  own  voices,  then  to  accent  the 
right  syllable,  to  beat  time,  and,  finally,  to  talk  with  the  music. 
It  is  believed  that  this  work  helps  to  improve  the  voices  and  speech 
of  the  children. 

Every  teacher  sits  at  the  table  with  her  pupils  during  lunch. 
Table  manners  are  taught  thus,  and  the  teachers  also  help  the  chil- 
dren to  choose  their  lunches  wisely. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  school  is  how  to  combat  the 
mistaken  kindness  of  the  parents.  Because  of  the  child's  handicap, 
often  he  has  been  humored  and  coddled,  everything  in  the  home 
circling  about  his  likes  and  dislikes.  When  he  comes  to  school  he 
must  learn  that  other  people  have  right.  Part  of  the  work  of  the 
school  is  to  get  the  parents  to  see  that  even  a  deaf  child  can  learn 
right  and  wrong,  so  that  the  work  of  the  school  may  not  be  entirely 
undone  in  the  home. 
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Recently,  one  mother  proudly  told  the  kindergarten  teacher 
that  her  daughter  never  had  done  anything  in  her  life  that  she 
didn't  want  to  do,  until  she  came  to  school.  This  child  has  grown 
into  a  pleasant  and  considerate  child.  Many  of  the  children  who 
eat  only  certain  things  at  home  will  choose  and  eat  a  well-balanced 
lunch  at  school.  A  mother  told  her  child's  teacher  last  June  that 
she  dreaded  vacation  as  her  boy  would  not  eat  any  more  fresh 
vegetables  until  school  opened  again  in  September. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  year,  the  school  always  gives  an  enter- 
tainment, the  Annual  Closing  Exercises,  with  a  demonstration  from 
every  department,  and  nearly  every  child  taking  a  part.  At  the 
close  of  these  exercises,  the  graduates  are  presented  with  certifi- 
cates which  will  admit  them  to  the  ninth  grade  in  any  high  school. 

There  is  also  an  exhibit  of  the  handwork.  These  entertain- 
ments are  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  and  their  parents  and 
friends. 

The  school  formerly  gave  two  entertainments  a  year,  the  first 
at  Christmas  time,  but  this  was  found  to  take  too  much  time  from 
the  regular  work.  However,  much  is  made  of  special  days  such  as 
Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Valentine  Day,  Memorial 
Day,  and  the  children's  birthdays.  For  the  latter,  the  mothers  fur- 
nish birthday  cake  and  often  ice  cream  and  favors  for  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  class.  The  luncheon  table  is  specially  set  and  decorated. 
Where  the  parents  cannot  afford  this  expense,  the  teacher  often 
supplies  the  necessary  cake,  and  trimmings  for  a  party.  These  little 
parties  furnish  much  material  for  language  work. 

Buildings  and  Housing 

Previously  it  has  been  stated  that  the  building  in  which  this 
school  is  housed  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  planned  and  built 
entirely  for  a  day  school  for  deaf  children.  The  building  is  two 
stories  high  with  a  complete  basement.  The  first  floor  contains,  be- 
sides the  principal's  office,  twelve  regular  classrooms  and  the  kin- 
dergarten, book  and  storage  room,  and  the  dispensary.  The  second 
floor  has  five  classrooms,  a  well-equipped  sewing  room,  a  drawing 
room  for  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  the  library,  an  audi- 
torium that  seats  260,  a  teachers'  rest  room,  and  a  storeroom. 

The  basement  houses  the  school  lunchroom,  cafeteria  and 
kitchen,  domestic  science  kitchen,  manual  training  room  and  stor- 
age room,  laundry,  electrically  equipped,  two  play  rooms  or  small 
gymnasiums,  shower  baths,  heating  plant,  and  custodian's  office. 
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Since  the  pupils  are  at  the  school  all  day  the  building  is  unusually 
well-equipped  with  toilets  and  washrooms. 

Equipment 

The  special  equipment  at  this  school  consists  in  many  toys  and 
pictures  for  use  in  teaching  first  names  and  later  language,  audi- 
tubes,  speaking  tubes,  that  are  used  with  all  children  who  can  profit 
by  their  use.    A  baby  grand  piano  is  used  for  rhythm  work. 

This  year  the  Board  of  Education  purchased  a  six-pupil  Radio 
Ear  to  be  used  in  trying  to  develop  or  train  residual  hearing.  It  is 
too  early  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  method. 

In  the  manual  training  department,  besides  the  usual  tools  used 
in  small  elementary  classes,  a  jointer,  a  wood  turning  lathe,  and  a 
circular  saw  have  been  provided.  This  year  the  Board  installed  a 
small  printing  press  which  is  being  used  advantageously.  Printing 
is  one  of  the  best  trades  for  the  deaf  to  follow. 

Teacher  Standards 

Since  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  requires  one  year's  train- 
ing beyond  the  required  two  year's  normal,  the  teachers  are  paid  a 
differential  of  $150  more  than  regular  teachers  in  the  same  class. 
The  work  requires  an  unusual  degree  of  patience  and  adaptation, 
the  ability  to  appreciate  the  deaf  child's  peculiar  difficulties  and  a 
genuine  love  of  children  and  of  teaching. 

Social  Work,  Placement  and  Follow-up 

Foreign  parents  are  urged  to  learn  English  so  that  they  may 
talk  with  their  deaf  children. 

Notebooks  containing  all  the  work  that  the  children  have  done 
in  the  school  year  are  given  to  the  first  three  or  four  grades  in  June. 
The  mothers  are  shown  how  to  use  these  books  to  continue  the  in- 
struction and  also  are  urged  to  visit  the  school  regularly,  so  that 
they  may  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done.  The  teacher  may 
suggest  that  they  make  the  object  charts  and  give  the  commands 
at  home,  so  that  the  children  will  learn  to  read  their  lips  from  the 
very  beginning. 

The  mothers  of  deaf  children,  under  school  age,  are  invited  to 
visit  the  school  in  order  that  they  may  get  ideas  to  help  them  with 
their  problems.  Many  of  them  are  very  much  encouraged  by  what 
is  done  for  children  handicapped  as  are  their  own. 
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Effort  is  made  to  secure  permanent  or  after-school  jobs  for 
pupils  who  find  it  necessary  to  work.  The  high  schools  to  which 
the  children  go  are  visited  and  contacts  made  with  the  teachers  and 
advisors.  The  graduates  who  are  in  high  school  often  come  in  for 
a  bit  of  encouragement.  The  teachers  always  give  the  necessary 
word  of  help  and  often  go  over  entire  assignments  with  the  child  to 
clear  up  difficulties. 

A  small  school  fund  is  maintained  largely  by  an  annual  gift 
from  a  generous  friend  to  help  deserving  pupils. 

The  Board  of  Education  provides  lunches  for  needy  pupils. 

At  Hall  House,  the  Cleveland  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  2638  Euclid  Avenue,  a  social  club  of  the  graduates  and 
older  pupils  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School  holds  its  meetings. 
The  young  men  and  women,  as  well  as  older  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school,  visit  with  each  other,  and  discuss  points  of  common  interest. 
They  play  cards,  games,  and  dance,  an  instructor  in  social  dancing 
being  engaged. 

The  meetings  are  held  every  other  Saturday  during  the  school 
year  from  seven-thirty  to  ten  o'clock.  At  two  meetings  a  minister 
addressed  the  young  people.  Last  Hallowe'en,  the  girls  sponsored  a 
dance  and  at  Christmas  the  boys  gave  the  girls  a  dance.  One  of 
the  girl  graduates  gave  a  Valentine  Party  at  Hall  House,  planning 
a  dance,  providing  refreshments,  and  acting  as  hostess.  In  May  an 
outing  was  held  at  Mentor  Beach  Park,  and  in  June  a  boat  ride  to 
Cedar  Point  was  taken  by  the  club  members.  At  all  of  the  meetings 
and  on  all  of  the  excursions  two  teachers  from  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  School  accompanied  and  directed  the  young  people. 

Relationship  to  Regular  Schools 

On  several  occasions  doubtful  cases  have  been  taken  on  trial 
at  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School,  pupils  being  transferred  only 
after  they  have  been  given  a  thorough  trial  to  ascertain  whether 
deafness  was  really  the  cause  of  their  difficulty. 

A  few  children  have  been  able  to  return  to  their  regular  class- 
es after  a  few  months  of  the  regular  every-day  treatment  received 
by  the  children  in  the  dispensary  at  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School. 
The  school  nurse  treats  the  ears  three  times  a  week  and  the  otolo- 
gist gives  two  treatments  a  week.  The  School  keeps  in  touch  with 
these  cases. 
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Distribution  of  the  Causes  of  Deafness 

Enrollment  1929-1930 

Congenial,  cause  unknown 62 

Congenial,   hereditary    14 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  22 

Measles 10 

Scarlet  Fever  6 

Mastoiditis    4 

Diphtheria  3 

Influenza    5 

Whooping  Cough   3 

Pneumonia 2 

Convulsions    2 

Fall   2 

Drinking  lye  1 

Repeated  colds  1 

Auto    Accident    1 

Mumps     2 

Aphasia    1 

Total    141 

BRAILLE  AND  SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 
Introduction 

Since  first  it  became  a  unit  in  the  Cleveland  school  system,  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  has  been  extended  to  include  the  supervision 
not  only  of  blind,  but  also  of  partially-sighted  children. 

For  educational  purposes  these  children  are  enrolled  in  classes 
of  two  distinct  types,  the  braille  classes  for  children  who  are  totally 
blind,  and  the  sight-saving  classes  for  children  who  can  use  their 
eyes  if  the  work  is  suitably  presented. 

These  classes  are  organized  alike  in  the  school  system,  but  are 
quite  unlike  in  methods  of  instruction,  equipment  of  classes,  and 
student  personnel.  In  order  that  confusion  as  to  the  history,  the 
educational  objectives,  and  the  conduct  of  these  classes  may  be 
avoided,  the  braille  and  the  sight-saving  classes  are  considered 
separately  on  the  pages  which  follow. 

BRAILLE  CLASSES 

History 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  lot  of  the  blind  was  alto- 
gether pitiable.  They  were  regarded  as  uneducable  and  inevitably 
paupers  and  beggars,  and  were  sometimes  treated  worse  than  ani- 
mals in  some  of  the  crude  entertainments  of  the  public.  Strangely 
enough,  out  of  one  of  these  perverted  scenes  came  the  beginnings 
of  education  for  them.    Valentin  Hauy,  attending  a  market  fair  at 
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St.  Ovide,  was  shocked  to  note  the  exploitation  of  the  handicap  of 
these  individuals  who,  dressed  grotesquely,  were  playing  instru- 
ments in  discord  for  an  amused  public.  With  the  words,  "I  will 
make  the  blind  read,"  he  pledged  his  life  to  this  work.  Through 
his  efforts  the  first  attempt  at  reading  raised  letters  with  the  fingers 
was  made,  and  a  school  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1784. 

In  the  United  States  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  gave  the  greatest 
impetus  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  first  to 
give  support  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  to  urge  training  for 
the  feeble-minded,  to  promote  better  conditions  for  the  care  of 
prisoners  and  insane,  and  to  engage  actively  in  all  forms  of  char- 
itable works.  Dr.  John  Fisher,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  return- 
ed from  Paris  much  impressed  with  Haiiy's  school,  prevailed  upon 
Dr.  Howe  to  assist  with  a  training  school  for  the  blind  which  was 
backed  by  Boston  philanthropists.  How  he  built  up  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  improved  the 
raised-type  system,  developed  teaching  methods,  and  opened  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  deaf-blind  Laura  Bridgman,  is  told  by 
his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  her  "Memoirs".  He  had  a  vision 
of  the  utilization  of  the  public  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  the  preservation  thereby  of  home  ties  and  normal  childhood 
for  blind  children. 

In  1909,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  provided  for  the  instruction 
of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools.  Although  this  work  was 
recommended  in  January  of  that  year,  and  a  few  blind  children 
were  accepted  in  the  regular  classes  at  Stanard  School,  it  was  not 
until  September  that  admission  of  these  children  was  authorized 
and  a  class  established  with  an  enrollment  of  six. 

Although  day-school  work  for  the  blind  had  been  tried  in 
Chicago  as  early  as  1900,  it  was  still  on  a  tentative  basis  and  the 
Board  resolution  called  for  "an  experimental  test  in  this  city  of 
plans  followed  in  other  cities."  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
class  had  progressed  sufficiently  to  justify  the  engagement  of  a 
supervisor  for  full  time  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  enrollment 
had  increased  to  ten  and  request  was  made  for  a  second  class. 

In  the  development  of  these  classes,  amazing  strides  were 
made.  From  the  class  of  six,  opened  in  1909  with  a  teacher  for 
one-half  time  and  a  music  teacher  employed  through  the  Society 
for  the  Blind,  the  organization  grew  in  eight  years  to  four  braille 
classes  and  eight  sight-saving  classes  with  provision  for  instruc- 
tion by  special  teachers  in  music,  physical  and  manual  training  and 
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piano  tuning,  a  special  vocational  guidance  teacher,  and  a  visiting 
teacher.    A  training  cottage  also  was  provided. 

Until  1913,  the  children  in  these  classes  were  educated  by  the 
method  of  finger  (braille)  reading  regardless  of  the  extent  of  their 
eye  defects.  In  that  year  pupils  with  vision,  that  permitted  them 
to  see  large  print  and  to  make  some  use  of  their  eyes,  were  placed 
in  separate  classes.  The  Braille  class  enrollment  continued  to  in- 
crease until  a  maximum  of  48  was  reached  in  1919.  Since  that 
time  work  in  prevention  of  blindness,  through  sight-saving  classes 
and  more  effective  medical  work  in  the  schools  and  the  community, 
has  caused  both  the  numbers  of  children  who  must  be  instructed  in 
braille  classes  and  the  ratio  of  this  enrollment  to  the  total  school 
population  to  decrease. 

Braille  Class  Enrollment  1909-  1930 


Number 

Number 

Ratio 

of 

of  Pupils 

New 

to  School 

Year 

Classes 

High  School 

Total      Admissions 

Population 

1909-1910 

1 

6  (fall) 
10  (June) 

10 

1911-1912 

2 

18  (May) 

8 

1912-1913 

3 

22  (June) 

5 

1916-1917 

4 

30 

4 

1917-1918 

4 

7 

34 

6 

1918-1919 

4 

3 

45 

11 

1919-1920 

4 

8 

48 

10 

1  per  2286 

1920-1921 

4 

7 

45 

8 

1  per  2613 

1921-1922 

4 

5 

46 

7 

1  per  2707 

1922-1923 

4 

4 

45 

3 

1  per  2921 

1923-1924 

3 

3 

37 

7 

1  per  3673 

1924-1925 

3 

4 

34 

6 

1  per  4078 

1925-1926 

3 

5 

37 

-     6 

1  per  3761 

1926-1927 

3 

7 

39 

5 

1  per  3601 

1927-1928 

3 

5 

35 

6 

1  per  4049 

1928-1929 

3 

5 

34 

3 

1  per  4205 

1929-1930 

3 

4 

36 

6 

The  establishment  of  the  day-school  plan  had  been  a  revolt 
against  the  segregation  of  the  blind  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  cur- 
rent emphasis  against  institutional  care.  Those  interested  in  the 
blind  argued  that  it  was  right  to  utilize  the  public  school  for  social 
and  academic  training  of  blind  children,  even  though  these  classes 
were  subject  to  criticism  by  the  directors  of  institutions  for  the 
blind.  Such  directors  usually  felt  that  insufficient  funds  were  avail- 
able for  this  training,  that  inadequate  attention  would  be  given  to 
physical  development  and  special  training,  and  that  the  home  en- 
vironment could  not  give  the  type  of  out-of-school  care  which  was 
desirable. 
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The  day  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  position  that  the 
advantages  of  association  with  the  sighted,  the  maintaining  of  home 
ties,  and  the  possible  adaptation  of  the  home  environment  to  the 
blind  child's  best  needs,  were  assets  not  to  be  disregarded.  Criticism 
stimulated  efforts  to  secure  as  adequate  training  in  the  day  school 
as  in  the  institution. 

Those  engaged  in  this  work  believed  that  the  state  should  bear 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  special  instruction  for  the  blind  but  that,  if  it 
failed  to  do  so,  the  local  community  had  no  moral  right  to  neglect 
its  children.  So  the  Cleveland  school  system  and  the  Cleveland  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  bore  the  cost  of  this  work  until  January  20,  1913, 
when  a  bill  providing  state  support  for  these  classes  was  passed, 
with  a  $200  per  capita  allowance.  This  allowance,  together  with 
the  $28  per  capita  expenditure  for  a  normal  child's  education,  per- 
mitted the  employment  of  a  special  music  teacher  in  addition  to  the 
staff  already  organized  and  made  possible  an  increase  in  the  school 
week  from  25  to  30  hours  together  with  an  increased  production 
of  books. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
blind  children  was  the  embossing  of  braille  books.  This  was  first 
done  by  the  special  teacher  as  a  self-imposed  part  of  his  work.  In 
the  summer  of  1912  the  Board  authorized  an  assistant  and  thus  be- 
gan the  printing  shop,  which  duplicates  in  braille  texts  considered 
essential  to  supplement  the  books  supplied  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  those  purchased  from  smaller  shops  throughout  the 
country. 

Books  embossed  since  the  opening  of  the  braille  printing  shop 
include  readers  for  all  grades ;  French,  Latin,  and  English  gram- 
mars; French  and  English  literature  and  poetry;  arithmetics,  ge- 
ometry, and  algebra;  spelling  books,  histories,  nature  study,  and 
music. 

In  the  year  1916  the  Cleveland  supervisor  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Commission,  then  engaged  in  unifying  the 
types  used  by  the  blind  in  America,  foresaw  the  adoption  of  the 
British  braille  alphabet.  In  anticipation  of  this,  the  primary  read- 
ers for  Cleveland  were  printed  with  this  alphabet  and  the  current 
braille  punctuation.  Pupils  were  taught  by  this  method  for  a  year 
before  its  formal  adoption  in  1917.  No  more  American  braille 
was  printed  and  all  students  in  the  Cleveland  classes  learned  to  read 
the  new  type  as  soon  as  it  was  accepted.    Correcting  these  books  to 
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include  the  new  system's  punctuation  was  a  laborious  task,  but  well 
worth  while  since  transfer  from  one  type  to  another  resulted  in 
practically  no  loss  of  the  pupils'  time  and  in  the  comparatively  rapid 
assembling  of  a  library  of  essential  texts  in  the  new  type.  Books 
were  available  from  all  presses  in  the  country  and  it  was  possible 
for  the  older  students,  with  a  little  effort,  to  read  books  in  the  point 
system  used  in  England.  In  the  year  1930  the  first  braille  reading 
contest  in  the  country  was  held  in  Cleveland  and  among  the  con- 
testants were  several  former  pupils  of  day-school  classes,  two  of 
whom  won  prizes. 

During  the  school  year  1913-14,  provision  was  made  for  in- 
struction in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  for  blind  pupils.  Music 
is  almost  the  only  form  of  recreation  not  dependent  upon  eyesight 
for  fullest  enjoyment  and  the  ability  to  sing  or  perform  on  an  in- 
strument is  of  especial  social  value  to  a  blind  child. 

Manual  training  had  been  introduced  early  in  the  regular 
school  day  as  it  contributed  to  the  development  of  judgment  and 
pride  in  good  workmanship.  At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
the  pupils  work  with  the  sighted,  but  this  proved  inadvisable  be- 
cause the  blind  child  necessarily  required  longer  time  and  more 
individual  attention.  Accordingly  in  January,  1914,  Saturday 
morning  classes  were  organized  with  special  instructors  in  manual 
training  for  boys  and  in  sewing  for  girls. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  day-school  instruction  for  blind 
children  had  been  the  possibility  of  unsuitable  home  environments 
and  the  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  best  training  for  a 
blind  child  by  even  the  most  intelligent  parents.  Moreover,  as  work 
progressed,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that- due  to  his  physical 
handicap  the  blind  child's  proper  adjustment  in  a  sighted  commun- 
ity could  be  achieved  only  by  a  full  cooperation  of  the  home  and 
the  school.  For  these  reasons  it  was  essential  to  establish  an  ap- 
proach to  the  home  other  than  occasional  visits  of  the  braille  class 
teachers.  During  the  summer  of  1916,  the  first  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  homes  of  blind  pupils  to  ob- 
serve environment,  ascertain  particular  needs,  assist  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  domestic  life,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  special  conditions 
which  might  interfere  with  their  proper  instruction.  This  appoint- 
ment was  made  as  an  experiment  during  the  summer. 

In  April,  1917,  there  was  an  increase  from  $200  to  $250  in  the 
per  capita  allowance  from  the  state  and  an  additional  allowance  for 
boarding  which  permitted  blind  children  to  be  boarded  in  the  city 
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for  educational  purposes.  This  increase  was  granted  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  for  more  thorough  and  specific  vocational  training  and 
guidance;  more  supervision  by  an  eye  specialist,  especially  for 
sight-saving  pupils ;  and  more  books  for  the  blind,  including  clear 
type  for  the  partially-sighted. 

Outstanding  additions  to  the  work,  provided  by  this  increase, 
were  the  employment  of  a  vocational  guidance  teacher,  of  part-time 
visiting  teachers  for  blind  children  under  school  age,  an  orchestra 
director,  student-readers  for  high  school  pupils,  and  additional  serv- 
ice in  the  printing  shop.  The  time  of  these  workers  was  distributed 
between  the  braille  and  sight-saving  classes.  The  appointment  of 
the  vocational  guidance  teacher  was  the  first  provision  for  the  speci- 
fic study  of  the  aptitudes  of  older  blind  pupils,  for  educational 
guidance  during  school  years,  surveys  of  the  industrial  field,  and 
supervision  and  placement  of  graduates  and  those  leaving  school. 
Under  the  visiting  teacher  provision,  visits  in  the  homes  of  pre- 
school children  were  made  on  Saturdays  by  primary  braille  class 
teachers.  This  was  a  preventive  measure  and  proved  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  because  it  made  the  pre-school  years  of  value 
in  the  blind  child's  training,  provided  a  wholesome  attitude  both  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  and  child  toward  his  handicap,  and  prevented 
the  formation  of  unpleasant  habits,  sometimes  known  as  "blind- 
isms,"  corrections  of  which  would  require  school  time  later. 

Aims  and  Objectives 

The  aim  of  the  braille  classes  is  to  afford  the  blind  child  an 
education  of  the  same  standard  provided  the  sighted  child.  Previ- 
ous to  1900  it  had  been  thought  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  to  do 
this  without  institutionalizing  the  child.  The  braille  class  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  adapt  the  prescribed  curriculum 
and  methods  of  the  sighted  to  the  blind  child's  needs,  and  to  in- 
clude special  social  and  manual  training.  Objectives  are  :  To  train 
the  blind  child  to  lead  a  useful  life  among  sighted  people,  to  develop 
his  proper  relationship  to  community  life,  and  to  preserve  the  home 
as  a  factor  in  his  development  as  well  as  to  foster  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  other  members  of  the  family.  None  of  these  opportun- 
ities are  given  in  institutional  life.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  most 
satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  blind  child  in  constant 
contact  and  competition  with  the  seeing,  and  to  educate  the  public 
to  a  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  train  the  blind  student  to  compete  with  the  sighted,  but  to  educate 
the  sighted  to  permit  this  competition.    This  can  be  best  achieved 
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only  if  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  adequate  academic  training 
as  well  as  social  training  to  develop  in  the  blind  child  characteristics, 
attitudes,  and  personal  appearance  pleasing  to  the  sighted  public. 

Student  Personnel 

The  student  personnel  of  the  braille  class  is  made  up  of  those 
persons  of  normal  mentality  living  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity  whose 
visual  defect  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  secure  an  education 
by  the  normal  use  of  the  eyes.  The  vision  may  range  from  total 
blindness  to  sight  enough  to  get  around  comfortably  but  insufficient 
to  read  even  24-point  clear  type.  Although  the  law  provides  for 
the  education  of  blind  pupils  over  three  years  of  age,  Cleveland 
pupils  are  not  entered  in  the  classes  until  the  regular  school  age. 

The  pupils  are  referred  by  physicians,  and  their  placement  is  sub- 
ject to  the  recommendation  of  a  school  oculist.  Before  admission 
to  the  class  each  child  is  given  a  mental  test  by  a  psychologist  ex- 
perienced in  testing  the  blind. 

Distribution  of  Braille  Class  Pupils,  1929-30, 
according  to  Degree  of  Blindness 

Light  and  Some  vision  but  too  little  for 

No  Vision     Gross  Objects    educating  in  sight-saving  classes 

No.  of  Pupils  5  15  16 

Percentage  14  42  44 

Organization 

Braille  instruction  is  now  provided  in  two  elementary  schools ; 
a  class  at  Sowinski  School  is  for  grades  1  to  3;  and  at  Waring 
School,  for  grades  4  to  6.  The  junior  high  class  is  at  Addison 
Junior  High  School.    A  special  teacher  is  in  charge  of  each  room. 

High  school  students  attend  school  in  their  own  district.  One 
of  the  visiting  teachers,  however,  arranges  their  placement,  advises 
the  pupil  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  confers  with  the  teach- 
ers to  insure  a  sympathetic,  but  impartial  attitude.  Assistance  in 
the  form  of  student  readers  is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  those  subjects  in  which  braille  texts  are  not  available. 

Children  go  to  school  on  the  street  car  attended  by  a  brother  or 
sister,  where  possible,  and  when  not,  by  a  guide  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Housing  and  Equipment 

Braille  classes  are  conducted  in  centrally-located  school  build- 
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ings  and  in  regulation  classrooms  with  a  maximum  of  sunlight. 
The  small  number  of  pupils  permits  ample  space  for  free  activity 
in  games  and  rhythmic  work.  Rooms  are  equipped  with  box  desks 
large  enough  to  hold  braille  books,  paper  and  wooden  relief  maps, 
braille  writers,  typewriters,  braille  slates  and  styluses,  braille  and 
type-number  slates,  bookcases,  a  piano,  trapeze  swing  and  pole, 
lunch,  and  work  tables. 

Relation  to  School 

The  braille  class  is  a  unit  of  the  school  building  in  which  it 
is  located  and  subject  to  building  rules.  Teaching  methods  and 
policies  of  the  class,  as  they  affect  the  blind  child,  are  determined 
by  the  supervisor  of  the  division  for  the  blind.  The  braille  class  is 
the  homeroom  of  the  blind  child,  but  he  also  participates  in  the 
regular  work  for  the  grade  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  Braille  class 
pupils  take  part  in  auditorium  programs,  sometimes  with  the  sight- 
ed children  and  sometimes  as  a  class. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  follows  that  prescribed  for  regular  students 
covering  the  same  ground  in  the  same  subjects  with  the  exception 
of  adaptation  in  the  field  of  art,  typewriting  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  additional  handwork  and  music  through  junior  high 
school.  Academic  subjects  are  pursued  in  competition  with  the 
sighted.  The  braille  class  teacher  is  responsible  for  instruction  in 
braille  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
other  lessons.  The  blind  child  attends  oral  recitations  with  the 
sighted  children  of  his  own  grade.  His  papers,  prepared  by  him 
in  braille  until  he  has  learned  to  use  the  typewriter,  are  interpreted 
by  the  braille  teacher's  interlining,  then  corrected  and  marked  by 
the  regular  grade  teacher. 

In  the  elementary  classes  game  work  is  conducted  in  the  braille 
room,  but  whenever  possible,  pupils  participate  in  games  in  the 
regular  classroom  with  the  sighted  pupils.  In  the  junior  high 
school,  special  gymnasium  work  is  given  to  the  braille  class.  Some 
students  also  join  the  swimming  classes  with  sighted  students. 

Special  teachers  of  music  and  handwork  go  from  school  to 
school,  making  one  or  two  visits  per  week.  Music  work  includes 
singing,  eurhythmies,  and  individual  piano  and  instrument  lessons 
for  pupils  with  ability.  Once  a  week  students  of  instrumental  music 
gather  for  band  practice  and  occasionally  the  members  of  the  band 
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play  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting,  in  school  programs,  or  in  churches. 
Handwork  is  especially  stressed  for  these  pupils  since  the  hands, 
which  serve  as  eyes  for  the  blind  child,  must  be  skilful  and  require 
more  training  than  do  those  of  sighted  children.  The  eurhythmic 
work  is  likewise  important  as  it  gives  splendid  relaxation  to  the 
overtense  muscles  of  the  blind  child  and  secures  for  him  a  grace  of 
body  and  lack  of  self-consciousness  to  be  obtained  only  by  training. 

Social  Work 

Stress  is  placed  on  the  social  training  of  the  blind  child.  The 
braille  class  teacher  is  alert  to  note  and  to  correct  any  behavior  not 
acceptable  among  the  sighted.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  teach  de- 
tails of  good  manners  which  sighted  children  acquire  by  imitation. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  primary  class  where  the  teacher  may 
be  obliged  to  cope  with  conditions  of  dependence  and  lack  of  manual 
development  and  muscular  coordination  as  found  only  in  kinder- 
garten classes  of  sighted  children.  This  situation  has  been  very 
greatly  improved  since  the  social  training  has  been  extended  below 
school  age  through  home  visits  of  the  visiting  teacher.  It  is  now 
increasingly  possible  for  the  class  teacher  to  give  a  maximum  of 
time  to  the  training  which  belongs  in  the  primary  grades  rather  than 
to  go  back  to  the  muscular  and  manual  development  which  should 
come  in  pre-school  years.  Less  attention  has  been  required  in  cor- 
recting unpleasant  physical  habits  attendant  on  blindness  and  anti- 
social behavior  resulting  from  pampering  and  unwise  indulgence. 
Parents  are  being  encouraged  by  the  visiting  teacher  to  view  their 
child's  development  from  an  objective  rather  than  an  emotional 
point  of  view. 

Even  though  the  child's  pre-school  days  have  been  made  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible,  the  problem  of  his  social  adjustment  is 
not,  however,  completely  solved.  Because  of  his  handicap  the  blind 
person  requires  some  assistance  throughout  his  life.  Moreover,  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  handi- 
capped child  to  be  like  other  boys  and  girls  of  his  age.  He  must  be 
encouraged  rather  than  suppressed  in  his  activities  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  express  himself  in  play  freely  and  spontaneously  without 
being  either  the  center  of  attraction  because  of  his  lack  of  sight  or 
an  outcast  because  of  his  handicap.  Such  stimulation  to  active  so- 
cial relations  is  effected  largely  by  the  braille  class  teacher.  Atten- 
tion also  must  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  right  attitude  in 
those  with  whom  the  child  comes  in  contact.  Establishing  this 
morale  is  the  task  of  the  visiting  teacher.    She  interprets  the  blind 
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child's  nature  and  his  needs  to  his  parents,  to  his  church  school 
teacher,  to  boy  and  girl  scouts,  and  other  recreational  organization 
heads.  She  encourages  the  parents  to  permit  and  to  help  the  child 
to  enter  activities,  and  suggests  to  the  leaders  ways  in  which  they 
can  make  the  blind  child's  participation  most  worth  while. 

The  work  of  the  visiting  teacher,  especially  trained  for  voca- 
tional counseling  and  placement  in  this  field,  requires  infinite  pa- 
tience, persistence,  and  optimism.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  since  the  opening  of  the  braille  classes  15  students  have 
been  graduated  from  senior  high  schools,  two  finishing  outside  of 
Cleveland.  Twelve  of  these  have  gone  on  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  or  for  vocational  training,  five  have  been  graduated  from 
college,  and  eight  are  now  employed  with  some  remuneration. 

The  occupations  in  which  these  persons  have  engaged  include 
insurance  selling,  home  teaching  of  blind  adults,  teaching  music  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  and  to  sighted  pupils,  dictophone  work,  proof- 
reading of  braille  books,  operating  a  lending  library,  playing  in  an 
orchestra,  housekeeping,  and  factory  work. 

Non-graduates  have  been  employed  as  housemaids,  as  nurse- 
maids, in  candy  and  box  factories,  in  house-to-house  canvassing,  as 
braille  proof  readers,  playing  musical  instruments,  in  dictophone 
work,  in  operating  stands  for  dispensing  candy,  tobacco,  and  maga- 
zines, in  the  specialty  shop,  the  caning  shop,  and  the  broom  shop 
conducted  by  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  in  shining  shoes,  and  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and  basket  work  in  their  own  homes.  Not  only 
the  workers  from  the  school,  but  also  the  cooperating  agencies  now 
view  all  activities  for  the  blind  as  educational  training  which  will 
better  equip  the  physically-handicapped  individual  to  take  his  place 
in  a  sighted  community  rather  than  an  entertainment  to  alleviate 
the  wretched  condition  of  an  under-privileged  person. 

SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 
History 

Human  sympathy  works  far  more  constructively  today  than  in 
the  ages  when  magic  characterized  the  treatment  of  all  ills.  Now 
blindness  is  recognized  as  obligating  the  community  to  provide 
scientific  treatment,  suitable  education,  training  and  rehabilitation 
for  the  unfortunate.  Increased  effort  toward  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  universal. 

Study  of  the  causes  of  defective  vision  and  the  means  of  con- 
serving sight  has  made  possible  the  elimination  of  much  blindness 
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and  a  progressive  conservation  of  vision.  The  stress  and  strain  of 
modern  living  not  only  demand  greater  medical  and  surgical  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  the  control  of  eye  strain  by  properly-fitted 
glasses,  but  also  call  for  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  light  to 
vision,  the  training  of  school  children  in  health  habits,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  special  educational  centers  for  pupils  whose  use  of  the 
eyes  is  limited. 

Cleveland  was  the  second  city  in  the  United  States  to  organize 
sight-saving  classes  for  children  with  serious  eye  defects.  Such 
special  classes  reflected  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the  blind 
which  translated  a  passive  emotional  reaction  into  effective  action. 
Educational  needs  of  this  group  of  pupils  were  recognized  by  the 
head  teacher  in  the  classes  for  the  blind  in  1909,  after  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  difficulties  of  trying  to  teach  partially-sighted  pupils 
with  blind  pupils.  If,  he  reasoned,  the  plan  of  educating  blind 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  economical  to  the  state  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  children,  the  education  of  partially-sighted  pupils 
would  be  even  more  worth  while. 

At  that  time  no  one  realized  the  scope  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  first  partially-sighted  pupils  who  were  instructed  in  classes 
for  the  blind.  These  pupils  had  been  referred  to  the  classes  for 
special  educational  attention  because  they  were  unable  to  read  the 
small  print  in  the  regular  classes.  The  clumsy  method  of  finger 
reading  was  found  to  be  entirely  unsuited  to  their  needs,  and  for 
three  years  the  teacher  struggled  with  these  pupils,  trying  out  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  type  and  large  blackboard  writing.  During  this  time 
he  took  up  the  matter  of  obtaining  state  aid  for  the  education  of 
blind  and  partially-sighted  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

The  first  bill  providing  an  allowance  for  reimbursing  Ohio 
cities  for  the  excess  cost  of  educating  blind  and  partially-sighted 
pupils  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  in  January,  1913. 
Following  the  passage  of  this  bill  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  that  a  separate  class  be  estab- 
lished for  partially-sighted  pupils. 

This  was  considered  a  radical  step  in  public  school  educational 
procedure.  These  children  had  either  been  classed  as  blind,  or  neg- 
lected, or  educated  at  the  expense  of  their  eyesight.  Some  children 
of  this  type  had  been  sent  to  institutions  for  the  blind.  Classes  for 
their  education  immediately  eliminated  the  necessity  of  sending 
such  Cleveland  children  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
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Columbus.  The  economy  in  public  school  education  of  the  sort 
inaugurated  by  the  sight-saving  classes  was  conspicuous.  More 
important  still  was  the  training  of  the  child  in  a  normal  school 
environment. 

Children  who  see  as  much  as  those  termed  "partially-sighted" 
have  more  in  common  with  sighted  children  than  with  the  blind,  and 
a  sight-saving  class  removes  them  from  the  incorrect  classification 
of  "blind".  There  are  also  children  enrolled  in  sight-saving  classes 
whose  eyesight  may  be  conserved  during  the  school  years  and  who 
will  look  back  upon  this  period  in  their  lives  with  enduring  grati- 
tude. 

As  soon  as  the  first  Cleveland  class  appeared  to  be  succeeding, 
children  who  were  myopic  (near-sighted)  were  enrolled.  Children 
of  this  type  were  being  educated  in  public  school  classes  in  London 
and  the  sight-conservation  classes  of  Germany.  Myopic  children 
are  not  so  obviously  limited  in  the  use  of  their  eyes,  but  myopia  is 
a  condition  considered  by  ophthalmologists  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  the  eyes,  especially  for  small  type  and  close  school  work. 

The  Division  of  Health  heartily  concurred  in  the  extension  of 
the  opportunities  of  these  classes  to  pupils  of  the  type  whose  eye 
conditions  might  be  conserved  by  special  teaching.  From  this  time 
pupils  with  high  degrees  of  myopia,  as  well  as  those  with  obviously 
low  vision  defects,  have  been  recommended  for  sight-saving  classes. 
The  number  of  classes  increased  rapidly  after  the  second  year  to 
provide  for  all  cases  referred. 

In  October,  1916,  a  class  was  opened  in  a  segregated  class- 
room, for  children  suffering  from  trachoma.  This  was  in  order 
that  children  with  this  infectious  eye  disease  might  attend  school 
without  loss  of  time  during  the  course  of  this  disease.  At  one  time 
there  were  20  cases  in  the  segregated  class.  Medical  science  and 
treatment  have  since  so  checked  the  contraction  and  spread  of  this 
disease,  which  often  causes  blindness,  that  the  class  was  discon- 
tinued in  1926.  Only  a  sporadic  case  occurs  now  and  then  in  the 
school  population,  and  such  pupils  remain  out  of  school  until  the 
disease  has  been  arrested. 

Growth  and  Evolution 

The  sight-saving  class  which  was  organized  in  September, 
1913,  with  approximately  eight  pupils  was  increased  to  three  classes 
in  1914  and  to  eight  in  1918.  The  increase  since  1920  does  not  in- 
dicate that  there  are  more  pupils  with  defective  vision  now  than  in 
1913,  but  that  the  opportunity  afforded  these  pupils  has  become 
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recognized  by  teachers,  doctors,  and  parents,  and  that  medical  in- 
spection in  the  schools  is  more  effective  in  selecting  and  relieving 
the  regular  classes  of  all  children,  not  otherwise  referred,  who  need 
this  type  of  education.  The  percentage  of  sight-saving  pupils  in  the 
total  school  enrollment  has  been  fairly  constant  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  junior  and  senior  high  school 
classes  from  22%  of  the  total  sight-saving  enrollment  in  1922  to 
37%  in  1930,  and  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  percentage  enrolled 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

Cleveland  has  considered  the  sight-saving  classes  as  educa- 
tional rather  than  as  medical  centers.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  medical  and  ophthalmological  aspects  of  the  work  have  not  been 
overlooked.  No  child  is  eligible  to  these  classes  who  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced by  a  competent  oculist  in  accordance  with  certain  standard 
deviations  from  a  normal  eye  condition.  Moreover,  such  a  child  is 
expected  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  competent  oculist  while  attending 
the  sight-saving  classes.  The  medical  service  is  rendered  by  the 
school  clinic,  by  a  hospital,  or  a  private  oculist,  and  parallels  the 
work  of  educating  the  child.  Thus  neither  education  nor  health  is 
neglected. 

Over  a  period  of  17  years  the  idea  of  an  "equal  chance  for  all 
children"  has  been  exemplified  by  the  sight-saving  classes.  The 
operation  of  these  classes  on  a  tax-supported  basis,  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  their  aims  and  objectives  include  those  of  the  regular 
classes  have  changed  the  outlook  of  the  pupils  from  one  of  inferi- 
ority and  dependence  because  of  physical  difference,  to  one  of 
preparedness  and  independence  in  facing  a  limitation  with  which 
they  have  learned  to  cope. 

Aims 

For  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled,  the- 
primary  purpose  of  a  sight-saving  class  is  to  provide  for  pupils, 
whose  eyesight  would  be  seriously  impaired  if  school  work  were 
done  under  ordinary  classroom  conditions,  an  education  equivalent 
to  that  of  any  child  of  like  mental  ability.  For  the  balance,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  an  education  for  pupils  whose  impaired  sight  pre- 
vents their  learning  through  ordinary  teaching  methods.  For  all 
groups  the  aims  are  to  help  such  pupils  to  acquire  the  skills,  daily 
habits,  and  attitudes  which  will  enable  them  to  conserve  their  sight ; 
and  to  provide  a  suitable  background  of  knowledge  of  and  attitude 
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toward  occupations  so  that  pupils  may  become  self-supporting  with- 
out impairing  their  eyesight  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vocation. 

Pupils  attending  sight-saving  classes  through  their  school 
careers  are  expected  to  mingle  later,  not  as  blind,  but  as  sighted 
persons,  in  a  community  where  sight  is  taken  for  granted.  The 
school,  therefore,  undertakes  to  prepare  them  for  these  experiences 
by  providing  for  their  participation  in  a  normal  atmosphere  rather 
than  in  a  segregated  group. 

Student  Personnel 

In  1918  only  9.5  per  cent  of  the  sight-saving  class  pupils  were 
referred  by  public  clinics  and  7  per  cent  by  private  oculists.  The 
remainder  were  examined  and  referred  by  school  clinics.  In  the 
past  11  years  the  cooperation  between  the  public  dispensaries,  the 
private  oculists,  and  these  classes  has  developed  steadily  so  that  to- 
day more  pupils  are  referred  from  the  first  two  medical  sources. 
In  1929-30  approximately  16-1/3  per  cent  were  referred  by  the 
hospital  dispensaries,  32-2/3  per  cent  by  the  private  oculists,  and 
50  per  cent  by  the  school  clinics. 

Each  child  must  have  a  report  from  the  examining  oculist 
which  states  the  diagnosis  of  the  eye  condition,  the  amount  of  vision, 
and  recommendations  regarding  the  amount  of  school  work.  This 
report  is  submitted  to  the  oculist  at  the  central  eye  clinic  in  order 
that  the  interpretation  of  medical  terms  may  be  judged  uniformly 
and  the  assignment  made  to  the  proper  class  for  educational  treat- 
ment. 

The  largest  number  of  new  entrants  in  any  one  grade  is  in  the 
first.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  if  the  child  fails  to  learn  to  read 
or  to  keep  up  with  his  associates  in  the  first  year  of  school,  time 
and  money  are  wasted  and  bad  habits  are  formed. 

Children,  who  do  not  have  a  defect  which  is  noticeable,  or 
whose  parents  have  neglected  to  obtain  medical  advice  for  a  correc- 
tion for  poor  vision,  are  discovered  when  the  routine  medical  ex- 
aminations are  made  in  kindergarten,  first,  third,  and  fifth  grades. 
Rarely  is  a  pupil  referred  in  the  upper  grades  who  has  not  either 
moved  into  the  city,  transferred  to  the  public  school  classes,  or 
whose  sight  has  not  failed  rapidly. 

Children  in  these  classes  present  a  cross-section  of  the  school 
population  in  respect  to  native  endowments,  home  conditions,  and 
environments.    Approximately  82  per  cent  are  white,  18  per  cent 
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Negro.    Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  children  and  44  per  cent  of  the 
parents  were  born  in  the  United  States. 

Sight-saving  classes  are  not  provided  for  pupils  with  mental 
defects ;  therefore,  the  candidate  for  a  sight-saving  class  must  be 
examined  in  the  psychological  clinic  and  have  an  I.  Q.  of  70  or 
above  before  final  enrollment. 

The  following  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1929-30  shows 
that  it  is  very  close  to  that  found  in  the  regular  class  group. 


Intelligence  Quotient 

70-80 

80-90 

90-110 

110-120 

120-140 

Numbers 

23 

66 

149 

18 

4 

Percentage 

9 

25 

57 

7 

2 

Organization  and  Equipment 

A  sight-saving  class  consists  of  from  eight  to  16  pupils  under 
a  special  teacher  and  generally  represents  from  tour  to  six  grade 
divisions.  The  grades  and  the  enrollment  are  never  constant,  due 
to  the  incoming  pupils,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  average 
number  of  grades  between  four  and  five  per  teacher.  The  average 
enrollment  for  1930  is  13  pupils  per  teacher  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  number  formerly  enrolled  in  one  class. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  transportation  service,  the  classes 
are  located  in  buildings  near  intersecting  car  lines.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, the  room  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  where  there  is  no 
direct  sunlight.  Desks  are  movable  so  that  a  child  may  draw  his 
to  the  board,  or  place  it  near  the  window.  A  scientifically  designed 
semi-indirect  lighting  system  is  installed  for  use  on  dark  days.  The 
chalk  is  soft  and  large,  the  books  are  printed  in  24-point  type,  the 
paper  is  buff  and  unglazed,  and  the  pencils  are  of  soft  lead. 

Rooms  are  equipped  with  pianos,  typewriters  with  bulletin 
type,  large  maps,  and  24-point  clear-type  books.  Rooms  for  pri- 
mary grades  have  sand  tables.  These  rooms  are  not  considered 
segregated  schoolrooms  in  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  located 
but,  according  to  the  original  plan,  they  form  a  part  of  the  building 
organization,  and  the  pupils  a  portion  of  the  regular  grade  enroll- 
ment. Principals  are  proud  of  sight-saving  classes  in  their  build- 
ings because  of  their  value  not  only  to  the  pupils  whom  they  enroll, 
but  to  the  school,  which  finds  satisfaction  in  the  contributions  and 
achievements  of  this  group. 

Each  child  participates  in  the  regular  class  work  of  his  respec- 
tive grade  and  attends  all  classes  which  do  not  require  reading  or 
written  work.     Subjects  requiring  the  use  of  the  eyes  are  taught 
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under  the  close  direction  of  the  sight-saving  class  teacher  who 
knows  the  habits  of  eye  work  which  each  child  must  form,  and  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  eye  work  in  a  given  school  day  the  oculist 
has  recommended  for  each  child. 

The  increase  in  junior  high  school  enrollment  has  been  caused 
by  the  tendency  of  all  pupils  to  remain  in  school  through  junior 
high  school,  and  by  the  fact  that  sight-saving  class  pupils  make 
normal  progress  and  are  not  of  age  to  leave  school  before  they  have 
finished  the  ninth  grade.  Another  factor  which  has  kept  some  of 
the  pupils  in  school  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  16  is  the 
adaptation  of  courses  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

Cleveland  is  the  only  city  known  to  have  classified  the  pupils 
on  the  basis  of  eye  conditions.  This  cannot  be  done  in  all  classes, 
but  whenever  a  class  can  be  made  up  of  pupils  who  are  all  myopic 
(near-sighted)  it  has  simplified  the  methods  of  instruction  and  has 
removed  one  variable  in  a  group  which,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  presents  many.  At  present  there  are  four  classes  in  the 
city  in  which  only  myopic  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Curriculum 

Sight-saving  classes  follow  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  located.  This  is  desirable  in  that  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion in  general  are  identical  for  all  children.  The  type  of  child  in  a 
sight-saving  class  conforms  pretty  closely  to  the  type  of  child  in 
the  building  where  the  class  is  located.  Hence  it  is  not  desirable  to 
develop  a  sight-saving  class  course  of  study,  but  to  teach  the  work 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  building  in  order  that  the  sight-saving  class 
pupil  may  compete  with  his  normally-sighted  associates  and  be 
judged  in  competition  with  them. 

There  are,  however,  certain  substitutions  which  are  deemed 
necessary  for  such  subjects  as  art  work,  sewing,  bookkeeping,  and 
printing.  Music  has  been  emphasized  as  one  of  the  arts  appealing 
not  only  to  the  child's  appreciation  but,  also,  to  his  desire  for  parti- 
cipation in  school  and  community  activities. 

Handwork  is  taught  to  give  periods  of  eye  rest  from  close 
work  such  as  reading  and  writing,  and  is  also  developed  as  a  leisure 
time  occupation  for  the  same  reason. 

All  pupils  in  sight-saving  classes  are  given  a  graded  course  in 
eye  hygiene  and  are  trained  in  habits  of  sight  conservation  both  in 
the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playground.  The  Cleveland  course  in 
eye  hygiene  has  been  widely  used  by  other  sight-saving  classes 
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throughout  the  country.  This  course  was  formulated  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  carry  sight-saving  habits 
over  to  hours  spent  out  of  school.  The  attitudes  and  habits  which 
children  may  acquire  in  school  are  necessary  for  the  child  whose 
sight  may  be  subject  to  further  impairment  in  later  life  if  proper 
precautions  are  not  observed.  The  necessity  of  training  the  child 
in  the  first  grades  in  sight  conservation  habits  and  later  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  eye  conditions,  and  how  to  make  suitable  adjust- 
ments industrially  and  vocationally,  is  recognized  in  the  outline  of 
this  course.  The  teacher  and  the  visiting  teacher,  through  calls  in 
the  home,  try  to  interpret  the  school  purpose  to  the  family  of  the 
child  who,  like  other  children,  is  inclined  to  read,  sew,  attend  movies 
frequently,  and  in  other  ways  vitiate  the  results  of  training  in  sight- 
saving  classes.  Much  blindness  after  middle  age  may  be  avoided 
through  some  early  training  in  sight  conservation. 

The  selection  of  the  course  of  study  in  junior  high  school  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  aptitude,  intelligence,  and  eye 
condition.  This  means  that  not  only  are  there  several  grades  in 
each  group,  but  as  many  divisions  of  each  grade  as  there  are  vary- 
ing I.  Q.'s.  This  is  further  complicated  for  the  junior  high  school 
teacher  by  the  fact  that  each  student  elects  subjects  which  are 
adaptable  to  his  individual  eye  condition ;  thus  making  a  great 
variety  taught  and  prepared  in  each  classroom. 

Cleveland  is  one  of  the  two  American  cities  which  have  made 
provision  for  training  pupils  vocationally.  This  has  been  done 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Jane  Addams  School  for  Girls  and 
the  Thomas  A.  Edison  School  for  Boys.  The  sight-saving  class 
organized  in  the  latter  school  in  1928  has  provided  shop  training 
for  a  group  of  boys  who  are  not  likely  to  continue  through  junior 
high  school.  In  this  school  the  usual  plan  of  cooperation  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  boys  have  shop  work  with  the  regular  classes  and 
junior  high  school  subjects  under  a  modified  Dalton  plan  in  the 
sight-saving  classroom.  Here  they  can  work  at  their  own  ability 
rate.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  vocational  information,  and 
the  boys  are  taken  on  trips  to  factories,  packing  houses,  etc.,  where 
they  may  see  types  of  work  not  harmful  to  vision. 

There  has  been  no  sight-saving  class  organized  at  Jane  Ad- 
dams School  for  Girls,  but  a  few  girls  with  eye  difficulties  have 
been  trained  there.  This  school  is  offering  some  types  of  training, 
such  as  nursery  work,  hairdressing,  and  table  service,  which  pupils 
with  limited  possibilities  of  vocational  choices  may  take  with  rea- 
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sonable  anticipation  of  finding  employment  which  will  not  provoke 
eyestrain.  When  more  space  is  available,  it  is  hoped  that  a  sight- 
saving  classroom  may  be  located  in  this  school. 

Sight-saving  classes  have  never  been  organized  in  the  senior 
high  schools.  The  sight-saving  class  pupils  who  have  a  ninth  grade 
standing  high  enough  to  permit  them  to  attend  senior  high  schools, 
in  competition  with  sighted  pupils,  attend  the  high  school  which  has 
a  curriculum  best  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  These  pupils 
are  advised  by  the  oculist  to  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
sight-saving  division  as  long  as  they  are  in  public  school.  Since  the 
requirements  of  eye  work  become  greater  at  this  particular  time, 
some  person  fully  acquainted  with  the  eye  conditions  of  these  in- 
dividual pupils  is  assigned  to  give  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance and  to  recommend  student  readers  when  necessary.  The  edu- 
cational and  vocational  visiting  teacher  under  whose  direction  these 
pupils  are  placed  consults  with  the  senior  high  school  teachers  and 
principals  so  that  the  pupils  may  have  a  suitable  program  from 
which  studies  requiring  detailed  eye  work,  or  which  will  lead  to 
positions  characterized  by  close  eye  application,  are  omitted. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  to  use  any  of  the  standard  achieve- 
ment tests  for  pupils  who  cannot  use  the  small  type.  Even  if  the 
type  can  be  seen,  the  reading  time  alone  vitiates  the  results  because 
the  eye  does  not  span  the  words  as  rapidly  as  the  normal  eye  may. 
Moreover,  learning  by  listening  with  concentrated  attention,  a  de- 
sirable goal  for  sight-saving  class  pupils,  is  not  measured  by  stand- 
ardized tests  which  indicate  the  normally-sighted  pupil's  ability  to 
comprehend  by  sight.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  there  will  be 
enough  demand  for  achievement  tests  in  sight-saving  classes  to  per- 
mit their  being  printed  in  large  type  so  that  sight-saving  classes  all 
over  the  country  may  be  compared,  and  improvements  in  teaching 
made  where  the  tests  show  weaknesses. 

In  Cleveland  the  pupils  have  been  given  spelling  tests  annually 
for  the  past  six  years.  The  results  of  the  first  test  were  better  than 
anticipated  for  children  who  see  words  less  often  than  other  chil- 
dren. Subsequent  tests  have  shown  the  effectiveness  of  teaching 
spelling,  which  is  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  child's  spelling 
ability,  and  not  alone  by  grade.  The  tests  have  stimulated  great 
interest,  and  a  steady  gain  in  achievement  is  the  result,  thus  proving 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  group  is  the  opportunity  of 
fitting  work  to  each  child  so  that  the  bright  child  is  stimulated,  and 
the  dull  or  slow  pupil  encouraged. 
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Certain  tools,  not  always  in  conformity  with  those  in  the  regu- 
lar classes,  have  been  used  in  furthering  the  progress  of  these  class- 
es. Manuscript  writing  was  first  used  in  a  sight-saving  class  in 
1923  because  it  was  legible  and  easily  acquired.  It  has  proved  an 
eye-saving  tool  for  the  pupils  to  use,  both  in  writing  and  reading. 
Typewriting,  formerly  considered  a  sight-saving  device  because  it 
may  be  done  by  touch,  has  not  maintained  its  value  since  experience 
has  shown  that  any  child  who  can  see  will  use  his  eyes  either  to 
copy,  or  to  read  what  is  written. 

The  latter  is  not  so  injurious  when  the  bulletin  type  machine, 
now  on  the  market,  is  used,  but  typewriting  as  a  vocation  is  not  one 
for  the  sight-saving  pupil  to  consider.  For  these  reasons  typewrit- 
ing is  taught  to  selected  pupils  only  and  as  a  means  of  preparing 
school  work,  rather  than  as  a  preparation  for  a  vocation. 

Relation  to  Regular  Schools 

Ten  years  ago  the  pupils  in  Braille  and  sight-saving  classes 
were  accustomed  to  have  their  own  departmental  recitals,  concerts, 
and  exhibits.  This  was  necessary  because  the  relation  of  the  sight- 
saving  to  the  regular  classes  had  not  been  completely  worked  out 
or  understood,  and  because  it  was  desirable  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  work.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been  develop- 
ing between  the  activities  of  the  sight-saving  and  the  regular  school 
classes  now  makes  it  possible  and  desirable  to  have  sight-saving 
class  pupils  take  part  with  their  classmates  in  school  exhibits  and 
extra-curricular  activities  whenever  they  are  the  type  for  which  the 
sight-saving  class  pupil  may  be  prepared  to  compete. 

Sight-saving  class  pupils  who  are  prepared  by  the  special  music 
teachers  belong  to  school  bands ;  others  take  part  in  school  con- 
tests such  as  are  given  in  spelling  and  in  French.  Some  compete  in 
suitable  games.  By  belonging  to  a  school,  rather  than  to  a  segre- 
gated group,  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  the  latter  and  their  concep- 
tion of  its  purposes  as  applied  to  their  own  needs,  have  been 
broadened. 

Teachers 

Teachers  must  be  selected  with  care  since  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  them  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  with  delicate  eye  con- 
ditions. They  must  not  only  have  had  good  training  and  successful 
teaching  experience  in  from  two  to  four  grades  before  being  recom- 
mended for  sight-saving  class  work,  but  they  must,  also,  have  ex- 
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cellent  health,  poise,  and  a  quietness  of  manner  which  will  dispel 
the  nervous  restlessness  often  found  in  children  with  defective 
vision.  The  successful  teacher,  indeed,  must  combine  sympathy 
and  patience  with  firmness  and  a  high  standard  of  achievement  in 
all  her  dealings  with  her  pupils,  since  she  is  preparing  them  to  meet 
the  competition  of  a  sighted  world  where  excuses  are  not  accepted. 
The  exploitation  of  a  handicap  is  an  unwarranted  trait  in  any  sight- 
saving  class  pupil  who  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  proper  atti- 
tudes. 

Through  a  course  in  eye  hygiene,  which  the  oculists  of  the  city 
have  cooperated  in  giving  at  the  School  of  Education  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  the  teachers  have  been  prepared  to  understand 
the  medical  phases  of  their  work. 

Special  Features 

The  books  used  in  sight-saving  classes  constitute  one  of  the 
major  items  of  expense.  However,  the  increasing  number  of  sight- 
saving  classes  is  constantly  increasing  the  demand  and  reducing  the 
price  of  such  texts.  Braille  reading  is  the  only  method  for  the  blind 
and  for  those  who  cannot  see  any  print.  Large  clear  type  is  the 
best  and  often  the  only  means  of  reading  for  the  partially-sighted 
child. 

The  first  books  were  ordered  for  use  in  Cleveland  in  1914. 
These  were  the  Jones  Readers  in  36-point  type.  Later  this  type  was 
reduced  to  24-point.  Experimental  tests  of  the  relative  legibility 
of  type  faces,  line,  and  letter  spacing  were  made  in  Cleveland  in 
1919  and  seemed  to  bear  out  the  opinion  of  experts  that  the  Caslon 
Bold  24-point  type  was  the  one  best  suited  to  the  greatest  number 
of  eye  conditions.  This  clear,  bold  type  is  printed  on  buff,  unglazed 
paper,  and  line  and  letter  spacing  used  has  been  especially  worked 
out  by  a  master  printer  who  became  interested  in  the  problem. 

The  total  number  of  clear  type  books  for  all  grades  in  1930  is 
but  129.  So  carefully  have  these  books  been  handled  and  so  im- 
pressed have  the  teachers  and  pupils  been  with  their  cost  and  with 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  replaced,  that  some  of  the  old  Jones 
Readers  used  in  1914  are  still  on  hand. 

Another  feature  of  this  educational  training  has  been  the  work 
of  the  visiting  teachers  and  the  vocational  guidance  visiting  teacher. 
Cleveland  is  known  for  the  practical  results  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  these  special  field  workers. 

Since  1919  three  visiting  teachers,  including  the  one  for  voca- 
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tional  and  educational  guidance,  have  distributed  their  time  among 
the  Braille  and  sight-saving  class  pupils  in  an  effort  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  classroom  teachers  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
the  visually-handicapped  child  all  of  the  necessary  training  in  the 
social  and  vocational  adjustments. 

One  teacher  enrolls  all  of  the  new  cases  which  are  referred  for 
sight-saving  classes.  This  involves  many  contacts  with  the  medical 
and  social  agencies,  the  regular  classes,  and  the  home.  Frequently 
the  parents'  consent  to  the  child's  transfer  is  only  given  after  many 
interviews. 

Increased  city  traffic  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  proper 
protection  for  the  child  who  must  transfer  from  his  school  district 
to  attend  a  sight-saving  class.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable 
guides. 

A  numerical  summary  of  one  visiting  teacher's  work  for  the 
first  semester  of  1929-30  is  typical  and  shows  142  home  calls;  149 
school  calls,  and  125  conferences  with  parents,  teachers,  and  ocu- 
lists. This  alone  is  not  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  services  to  the 
196  children  whose  problems  were  made  easier  and  whose  school 
training  was  made  more  effective  by  the  work  of  this  visiting 
teacher. 

Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  and  Placement 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Cleveland  work  is  the  early  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  vocational  training  and  guidance  as  factors 
in  the  future  success  of  the  pupils  as  wage  earners.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  world  as  efficient  and  well-adjusted  workers 
are  an  added  justification  for  the  expense  of  their  education. 

The  present  program,  designed  to  achieve  this,  has  four  phas- 
es :  educational  guidance,  vocational  guidance,  placement,  and  fol- 
low-up. As  far  as  possible  the  sight-saving  division  makes  use  of 
the  program  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance  set  up  for  the 
regular  classes.  The  beginning  of  the  work  in  educational  and  vo- 
cational guidance  occurs  in  the  junior  high  schools.  Of  the  pre-vo- 
cational  try-out  courses  offered,  the  only  ones  suitable  for  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  are  those  in  cooking  and  woodwork.  The  hand- 
work given  by  a  teacher  especially  trained  in  this  field  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  such  courses.  One  junior  high  school  sight-saving 
class  is  in  a  special  school  for  boys.  Here  half  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  shop  work  of  a  pre- vocational  nature.  Talks  by  the  sight-saving 
teacher  and  visits  conducted  by  the  vocational  counselor  to  places  of 
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employment   supplement   the   occupational   information   which   is 
given  in  regular  classes. 

The  sight-saving  class  pupil  begins  very  early  to  think  of  a 
vocation.  Often  his  choice  is  impractical  because  the  position,  or 
the  necessary  training  may  involve  too  much  eye  work ;  or  because 
his  mentality  and  personality  may  make  him  unsuited  for  it.  The 
counselor  guides  him  toward  a  more  suitable  vocation.  Courses 
such  as  horticulture,  retail  selling,  auto  repair,  household  and  tea- 
room management,  home  nursing,  and  music  are  recommended, 
since  they  offer  better  chance  for  eventual  employment.  The  low- 
visioned  person  is  often  so  slow  because  of  the  time  element  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  seeing  that  he  is  unable  to  learn  on  the  job. 
Training  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make  the  adaptation  more 
quickly,  and  gives  him  much  needed  self-confidence. 

Job  analysis  with  special  attention  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  is  an 
important  phase  in  giving  vocational  guidance  to  the  partially-sight- 
ed. The  counselor  is  continuously  alert  to  discover  possibilities  of 
success  for  this  group.  If  the  job  has  been  carefully  selected,  the 
young  worker  may  fit  in  as  well  as  a  person  with  normal  sight. 

Obtaining  suitable  employment  for  any  junior  worker  is  a 
difficult  matter,  but  more  so  for  the  visually-handicapped,  since 
suitable  jobs  for  them  are  even  fewer.  Fields  generally  recom- 
mended for  permanent  occupation  are  agriculture,  selling,  domestic 
service,  certain  kinds  of  factory  work,  especially  packing  and  ship- 
ping, beauty  culture,  and  ward  maid  service  in  hospitals. 

Since  1925  questionnaires  have  been  sent  each  year  to  former 
sight-saving  class  pupils  not  21  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  question- 
naire. Of  those  from  whom  information  has  been  obtained,  an 
average  of  65  per  cent  has  been  employed.  The  actual  amount  of 
employment  is  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by  this  figure  since 
those  who  have  made  the  best  adjustments  do  not  need  this  service 
and  have  become  absorbed  in  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the 
community. 

The  vocational  counselor  keeps  in  close  contact  with  this  group 
of  workers.  When  it  seems  advisable  she  visits  them  at  the  place 
of  employment  in  order  to  create  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  so  that  the  handicapped  worker  may  not  only 
succeed  on  the  job,  but  may  have  a  better  chance  of  future  advance- 
ment. This  follow-up  work,  also,  is  handled  through  office  con- 
ferences which  give  the  client  opportunity  to  disclose  any  particular 
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aptitude  or  interest,  and  enable  the  counselor  to  obtain  specific  in- 
formation on  employment  problems  and  possibilities. 

Summary 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  division  of  sight-saving  to  spread  in- 
formation in  regard  to  ocular  care  so  that  eventually  there  will  be 
no  case  of  preventable  eye  defect  or  disease.  In  this  general  pre- 
vention program,  which  must  permeate  the  whole  school  system, 
the  division  has  had  the  fullest  sympathy  and  cooperation  from  the 
school  clinics.  School  examinations  for  defective  vision  are  now 
characterized  by  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  medical  division  in 
the  preservation  of  normal  eyesight,  as  well  as  in  the  correction  of 
defective  vision. 
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